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lighten the character of our illustrations. It is from 
one of the veracious recorded chronicles of Diedrich 
Knickerbocker, and represents the ingenious legis- 
lation of Wouter Van Twiller : proud of his newly- 
acquired dignity, and careful to hold the scales of 
justice in even hands, he adjusts the accounts of 
the wondering contestants by weighing their day- 
books carefully against each other. Bough- 
ton, whose poetic fancy feeds by choice on 
American subjects, is never more delicate and 
agreeable than in his mood of silvery laugh- 
ter. 

Other interesting works, which our space 
does not permit us to illustrate or even to 
describe at any length, are mingled together 
in the interesting married collections whose 
nuptials we celebrate. There are several ten- 
der and crisp water-side scenes by Martin 
Rico, the bosom friend of Fortuny : the largest 
and perhaps the best represents a mirror-like 
pool, around which laundresses kneel to beat 
their bundles of linen with wooden paddles, 
in the European fashion. It is a brilliant in- 
laying of metallic sheets of water against land- 
scape forms of velvet and emerald. Vollon, 
the most reasonable and sane of the impres- 
sionists, is seen in one of his " Port Studies,' 
very broad and serene in treatment, where 
the flatness of the water and the breadth of 
architectural shapes combine in a very realis- 
tic bit of perspective. Madrazo is recognized 
in the capital "Sortie from the Valentino 
Ball," a picture which Mr. Hart, the owner, 
could only extract from the spoiled painter at 
the cost of a lawsuit. The night effect punc- 
tuated with gaslights, the dark invisible loom- 
ing mass of cab and horses, and the picked-out 
delicacy of female maskers in their page cos- 
tumes, the " Clodoche," and " Pompier," and 
dandy in a dragging modern overcoat, are 
all separated and dwelt upon with the nice 
discrimination and sense of contrast of a Bal- 
zac. Here we have the breadth and the synthetic im- 
pression of a Vollon, a Manet, and a Degas combined, 
while the drawing shows the lens-like focussing of a 
Detaille. By Duran there is an Oriental woman, 
treated indeed as Orientals treat their women, as if 
she were a flower, soulless and superficial. By his 
more richly endowed American pupil, Sargent, is a 
splendid impression, broad and summary, showing 
the Luxembourg Gardens in a fog, with glinting 
broken reflections in the basin of the fountain, and 
forms wandering through the bosquets surrounded 
with aureoles of mist, and exhalation. One of Ho- 
mer's best pieces, "Weaning the Calf," contrasts this 
evaporated style of painting with 
its positiveness and warmth of 
style. We dare not omit, though 
our space is out, the glittering little 
Meissonier, " A Halt at the Caba- 
ret," where a buxom tavern-maid, 
salver in hand, faces the dismount- 
ed cavalier and his groom with the 
stirrup-cup that enlivens the jour- 
ney. It is a crisp and sparkling 
little gem, in the best style of the 
out-of-door Meissonier subjects. 
De Nittis's fantastic theme of a 
burst of locomotive steam, start- 
ing the birds from the cover and 
the horses from their rich green 
pasture, is so original and graphic 
that it, too, must get a word of 
recognition. But Van Marcke, and 
Stevens, and Knaus, and Michetti, 
and Dupre, and Zamacois, and 
Ziem, though represented by gen- 
erally fine examples, must be passed 
without obeisance in this summary 
notice. It is needless to say that 
the sale of these lovingly-collected 
pictures has attracted a great de- 
gree of attention. E. S. 
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COLLECTION OF EX-JUDGE HENRY HILTON. 

Ex-Judge Hilton began to collect pictures some 
few years since in the taste of an admirer of Fortuny, 




"the model. 



BY FORTUNY. IN THE HART-SHERWOOD COLLEC 
TION. 



modified by many trips to Paris — the taste of the 
Franco-Hispano- Roman school. About the epoch 
that Fortuny and Madrazo went to France and 
worked side by side at the frescoes of Queen Marie- 
Christine's villa, their influence impregnated a little 
school of Frenchmen, who began a search for brillian- 
cies of color instead of the old national addiction to 
gray. Georges Clairin was one of these ; Castres was 
another ; Pinchart was another — all French of the 
French ; while the various Italians and Spaniards who 
vibrated between Paris and Rome, with occasional 
perturbations in the direction of Madrid — Alvarez, 
Rossi, Jimenez, Eguisquiza, Tofano, and the rest, the 




COW AND DOG. 



BY TROYON. IN THE HART-SHERWOOD COLLECTION, 



Mr. Wm. Hart said recently to a visitor that cul- 
tivated opinion exerts very little influence on public 
taste, that the latter has its growth independently of 
such opinion, pictures themselves being the true edu- 
cators. 



cousins thrice removed, tne camp-followers and re- 
tainers of the Fortuny group — hovered in the air and 
affected the French school with the vague ambition 
to be colorists. A class of buyers arose to keep these 

* Copyright reserved by the author. 



experimenters in life, on the principle that for every 
man overboard at sea a shark is created to eat him. 
One of this class was our American collector, whose 
parlors began to bloom with the floweriest colors of 
this gay but not very solid or satisfying class. Three 
specimens of Pinchart belong to the early days of 
his collecting. A description of one will suffice : a 
girl lightly clothed approaches a fountain, 
seemingly for purposes of ablution. The ef- 
fect of the Spanish- Roman painters is strong- 
ly marked, with a trifle of lassitude and care- 
lessness. The distinction is this: In the 
most airy and transparent figures of the better 
Spanish painters, constructed, as they may be, 
of nothing thicker than the solar spectrum, 
the parts hang together and the figure is a 
practicable machine ; while in the French im- 
itator, the Castres, or Clairin, or Pinchart, 
some parts are heavy and some are light, some 
receive the impression of a general blood-cir- 
culation and some do not, and the machine 
is not a working machine. Pinchart's girl at 
the fountain is a very unreal, slippery, unseiz- 
able girl, in some parts a girl of flesh, in others 
a mere reflection, and the general impression 
made is that she exists rather to throw a 
coruscation of color on a given part of a 
given wall than for any more serious pur- 
poses of being. Fancy a suite of drawing- 
rooms furnished with these Pincharts, and 
then with Richter's "Veil-Dance," a harem 
scene of unbridled license of color, and then 
with the " Cardinal's Birthday" by Alvarez — 
a painted rainbow — and other pictures se- 
lected in a similar vein of taste, and recog- 
nize how the upholstery principle, the princi- 
ple of decoration, has prevailed over the love 
of dignified subject and serious art-interpre- 
tation. 

" The Veil-Dance," by Richter, just alluded 
to, is a crowded scene of ill-drawn and super- 
ficial figures in a spangle of light, by the Ger- 
man colorist who is deemed by his compatriots fittest 
to cope with Fortuny. Everybody has seen, in chromo 
or photograph, his subject of an Oriental girl's head 
leaning on the hand, the cheek in shadow and the 
brow covered with coins. " The Veil-Dance" shows 
how unable he is to deal with crowded groups and 
intricate contrasts of color. The other picture al- 
luded to in the last paragraph, " The Cardinal's Birth- 
day," is one of the intensely clever compositions of 
the modern Spaniards. A good old cardinal, on the 
day of his fete, in a splendid interior studied from 
one of the rococo villas near Naples, receives the con- 
gratulations of all classes of society. It is unneces- 
sary to say how the painter has 
succeeded in making a harmony 
out of the cardinal's scarlet amid 
the rich costumes of the female 
parishioners, and how dramatically 
he has discriminated between the 
princely, the bourgeois, and the 
peasant classes of Italian society. 

Pictures like the above were what 
first stamped the character of the 
Hilton gallery. Of late months, 
however, the collector, buying for 
himself in Europe, without the in- 
tervention of dealers and peddlers 
of "articles de Paris," has struck 
a graver vein. The " Champigny" 
of Edouard Detaille, recently added 
to the gallery and illustrated in the 
October number of The Art Ama- 
teur, is one of the most serious 
efforts of that master of minute 
expression and character analysis. 
The refinement of the young offi- 
cers, the vulgar shrewdness of the 
mobiles, the animal energy of the 
sapeurs, the dandyism of a loung- 
ing "capitaine," and the simple 
stupidity of a rustic gardener, are 
discriminated with infallible saga- 
city. The picture was painted for the Salon of 1879, 
is some six feet across, and dull and leaden in general 
color. The large space of blonde firmament over the 
walls of the besieged pleasure-ground deadens the 
picture, having none of the vibration, light-penetra- 
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tion, and luminousness which a professed landscapist 
like Rousseau or Dupre would have known how to 
secure. Below this wet-blanket sky we see the helter- 
skelter measures taken for the defence of the Park of 
Champigny, by the Faron Division, in the month of 
December, 1870. Soldiers barricade the park gates 
with mattresses and window-shutters ; sapeurs exca- 



dent at London, contributes one of his subjects in- 
spired from the mania of British fashionables for 
little dinners at Greenwich. A lady, her face in 
shadow, turns her back to the casement, whose awn- 
ing forms her background ; her window-seat is cush- 
ioned. The river view beyond is charming; but the 
gallant who is to pay for the dinner remains invisible, 




arid inventiveness, A bronze dog seems to leap out 
at you and tug at his chain in the hall — a modern 
translation of the " Cave Canem" of the Pompeii ves- 
tibule. Inside, in a low bookcase made by Pottier & 
Stymus, there are set a couple of original bronze me- 
dallions by one of our neglected men of genius, Theo- 
dore Baur, the sculptor. Of this pair of plaques, one, 
representing a dryad-like girl, wild and graceful, feed- 
ing the flowers from her urn as she perches on a 
branch, is as graceful as anything left by Prudhon. 
A marble bust by Hiram Powers, with a butterfly 
perched on the forehead, or worn there by means of 
attachments as invisible as those of Mrs. Hominy's 
cameos, represents Psyche. 

Cicerone. 
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THE MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION — SOMETHING ABOUT 
PUBLIC STATUES — THE BOSTON ARTISTS RE- 
VIEWED. 



"WOUTER VAN TWILLER." BY BOUGHTON. IN THE HART-SHERWOOD COLLECTION. 



vate port-holes for the cannon on each side the portal, 
into one of which a heavy gun has been dragged and 
snuffs the air from the hole with its black nozzle. 
An officer on a ladder looks over the wall with a field- 
glass, and the other leaders of the manoeuvre discuss 
and watch below. The crisp actuality of every charac- 
ter is intensely dramatic, proving that Detaille has 
still no superior as a dry and incisive draughtsman ; 
while as colorist, thinker, and poet he seems more 
and more to succumb to a kind of reporter's accuracy. 
As if to show that American collectors are not 
mealy-mouthed, Judge Hilton's private Paris buyer 
has sent to him "The Tomb of Philippe Pot," by 
Baumont, which figures in one of Goupil's albums of 
photogravures with a sonnet by Dezamy that some 
call equivocal, meaning unequivocal. A Paris Bohe- 
mian and a female of uncertain age, with unpleasant 
and experienced types of visage, are seen stretched 
out asleep beside a great stone tomb in the fields, of 
which the lid is supported by eight statues of monks, 
whose bent and cowled heads seem to be gravely, dis- 
creetly, enviously considering the transactions of the 
living world beneath, "tfous ne pouvions plus !" is 
supposed to be the legend of the monks, only half- 
satisfied with the fulfilment of duty. Meanwhile the 
tired city wanderers sleep on, careless of the brooding 
faces which contemplate them from the monument. 
By GSrome there is a scene of the modern Orient : a 
graceful group of srrfall domed buildings in the back- 
ground, tombs of the caliphs or tombs of the Mame- 
lukes ; and a foreground of reclining dogs, in every 
supine attitude, making their homes among the 
graves. The headstones of the faithful, crowned 
with the turban which proves that the subject had 
made a Mecca pilgrimage, emerge from the soil and 
nod hither and thither with their heavy turbans over 
the indifferent dogs; while upon carpets stretched 
on the bare ground of the cemetery little groups of the 
faithful addict themselves to prayers with rather a 
picnicking air. By Firmin Girard we have a piece 
of close and intricate realism ; a hillside, braided with 
the silver of a tumbling brook, occupies the bulk of 
the picture in quite a pre-Raphaelite kind of minute- 
ness, while a beau of the Louis XIII. period helps one 
of the fair ladies of the day to take her promenade. 
By Worms there is given a Spanish posada and the 
humor of it — a gypsy dancing-girl mounted on a table, 
and a crowd of bull-fighters and muleteers around 
her, in every costume and expression. Bouguereau 
is represented by a life-size nude girl-baby, crouching 
among some draperies ; it is the figure at the extreme 
right of the painter's "Charity," long exhibited in 
Knoedler's gallery. James Tissot, for some time resi- 



and the clouds of a stormy ennui are gathering on the 
dame's proud, pale English face. 

Two scenes from old German convent life illustrate 
the lively anecdotic genius of Grutzner. In one, a monk 
exerts his talents as a painter ; in another his fellow- 
friar makes long livid streaks with a whitewash-brush 
across a frescoed wall on which some earlier painter, 
of the time of Durer, has executed a heraldic-looking 
female figure, sprawling in an arabesque of saintly 
legends and curling scrolls written over with texts. 
Huguet shows an Oriental scene. Charles Jacque, one 
of the best landscapists, animalists, and etchers of the 
modern France, contributes to the decoration of the 
hall a specimen of his severely tranquil pastorals — a 
gloomy-looking edge of a forest, under which are seen 
the woolly forms of the flock in shadow. This canvas 
is about three feet high by two and a half broad. 3y 
the nobly-endowed Jules DuprS, one of the last sur- 
vivors of the vanishing coterie of Decamps, Rousseau, 
and Troyon, there is a fine landscape, of upright shape, 



Boston, December 1, 1879. 

The new Boston Memorial Association, proposing 
to care for the erection of statues and other artistic 
memorials of Boston heroes and for artistic questions 
in general arising in the course of the laying out of 
the new parks and avenues and their embellishment, 
has had considerable difficulty in getting born* Not 
less was its tribulation in getting named. The at- 
tempt was made to baptize the new society " St. 
Botolph," after the great St. Botolph 's Church from 
which old Boston in England got its name (Botolph 's- 
town), and from which came John Cotton, the famous 
Puritan divine and friend of Oliver Cromwell, and 
many other fathers of the colony of Massachusetts 
Bay. There was a singular appropriateness in the 
proposed title, since, besides its historic associations, 
it calls up, for all conversant with artistic studies, a 
monument of the wonderful mediaeval achievements 
in architecture — the largest and finest parish church 
in Great Britain — and one to which cultivated de- 
scendants of the Lincolnshire gentry of the great 
epoch of the English Commonwealth have a distinct 
and authentic claim. But the alleged Boston culture 
was not quite up to appreciating all this. St. Botolph 
was thought to be too ecclesiastic and too far-fetched 
in sound — as though it did not suggest at once the 
sternest and most radical Protestantism and local 
history then most sacred and most glorious— and 
after a warm struggle it was thrown over in favor of 
the commonplace and insignificant name at the be- 
ginning of this paragraph. 

In fact, the movement for this society originated in 
independence of, not to say revolt against, the spe- 








'WINTER SPORTS." BY J. G. BROWN. IN THE HART-SHERWOOD COLLECTION. 



about the same size as the last. A group of Dutch 
fishing-boats reveals the limpid, faultless talent of 
Clays. By Raymond Madrazo there is " The Break- 
fast." Not to neglect American art altogether, Judge 
Hilton purchased one of the richly-flushed and deeply- 
colored landscapes of Robert C. Minor. 
The furniture of the ground-floor shows originality 



daily cultivated class or aesthetic coterie that has 
heretofore had the leadership in everything of the 
kind — the "Art Museum set," so to speak. The 
more democratic, commercial class initiated this " Me- 
morial Association," and threatens to carry out its 
ideas in a democratic, commercial spirit. Boston has 
acquired considerable new wealth in the past few years, 



